The Bible and bubble-bath has winning box-office 
appeal and Hollywood is making the most of it. The 
current rash of "Bible movies" are showing us by thei 
gaudy exaggeration how we too often get carried away | 
with the dramatic and detailed telling of a Bible eve 
and miss the whole point of the story--God's truth 
shining through to us today. Lew Wallace wrote Ben H 
as "a tale of Christ," but we wonder how much of 
Christ's message will come through in Hollywood's 
latest spectacle? Throughout the Bible there isa 
continual portrayal of man's shallowness, his materia 
ism, his "lusting after the flesh," his hocus-pocus 
worshiping, and his running away fromGod. But the 
word of God does not condone but condemns these humaz 
weaknesses. When we see man's sins portrayed in the 
"Bible stories"--whether at the movies or in our 
Sunday church school class, how often do we honestly 
hear the voice of God speaking words of truth to us? 


“Oh, I don’t mind going to™échool. It’s 
just that there isn’t a ‘drag strip’ between 
home and school.” 
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Here's art with a soul 


>>> 


self-portrait 


Kathe Kollwitz 


-- born to compassion 


by Jean Louise Smith 


HE other persons in Dr, Ha 
| Kollwitz’s waiting room w 

so absorbed in their own m 
ery that they did not notice that t 
plain, rather poorly-dressed, wom 
in the right-hand corner was 4 
really reading the large magazi 
she held. Within its pages w 
couched a sketch pad. Swiftly, w 
the assurance of one who knows 
actly what she is doing, she sketch 
a portrait of the family opposite t 
—a father and mother comforti 
their small, crying child. 

That portrait was but one 
many that Kathe Kollwitz, wife 
the physician, made as she sat 
her husband’s waiting room, or 
sisted him in his clinic for worki 
people. The studio in their home 
25 Weissenburger Street, 
was filled with sketches, 
lithographs, woodcuts, etchings 
real-life scenes: poverty in garre 
hungry, frightened children clis 
ing to their mothers; death, six 
ness, violence. Occasionally, th 
appeared a happy interlude of p 
ents and children at play. 

At this point in her life, Ka 
Kollwitz was 47 years old. 7 
month was December. The year ¥ 
1914. Less than two months befo: 
her son Peter had been killed ir 
battle in Belgium. So now, M 
Kollwitz, who had always been € 
for sharing and understanding } 
burdens of others, had a burden. 
her own—a sorrow which she felt 
the end of her 78 years. This hatt 


is lithograph by Kollwitz appeared on a Dutch poster 
kh the theme: “The Survivors—War Against War.” 


grief for her dead son, who had 
n so young, so strong and vital, 
ame part of a deeper sorrow 
osrrow that embraced the woes of 
mankind. Sometimes it seemed 
ost as though she had been born 
eel, and hold, and translate sor- 
Not, like some, dramatically 
cruelly analytical. But compas- 
lately. 

cathe Kollwitz, one of Germany’s 


ss Smith, frequent contributor to YourH mag- 

on the subject of art, has written many 
es and several books on the theme. All photos 
seph Nettis and all prints courtesy of Galerie 
'tienne, New York City. 


greatest artists and print makers, 
had an even greater gift—a gift for 
compassion. If Kathe Kollwitz was 
born to sorrow, she was born also 
to compassion. Not that she was un- 
able to see a lighter, happier side of 
life. 

When her boys, Hans and Peter, 
were young and growing, the Koll- 
witz household rang with laughter. 
The living room of their large home 
frequently was the scene of infor- 
mal, riotously funny dramatics, or 
music recitals. 


equally enjoyable 


But when the fun was over and the 
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Kathe Kollwitz 


family had settled down to quiet 


reading or pursuit of their own in- 
terests, Mrs. Kollwitz would turn in- 
ward, grow serious and brooding as 
she thought of something that she 
had seen, or pondered how best to 
complete a drawing. The thoughts 
that burned their way into her mind 
were the tragedies of life. 

As a younger woman, the first of 
the tragedies to become the subject 
of her art was the result of her see- 
ing a play called “The 
It was first performed in Berlin dur- 
ing the winter of 1893. The play 
dramatized the desperate plight and 


Weavers.” 


revolt of the Silesian weavers in the 
1840’s. 
light, and children 
labored before hand looms in their 


Every hour that it was day- 


men, women, 


homes, or in dark factories, to eke 
out pitifully small wages. 
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Kathe Kollwitz could not get t) 
play out of her mind. She read ¢ 
that she could find about the gre 
industrial revolution—the setting 
the Silesian weavers’ plight. Why 
she could no longer bear her achit 
sadness, she turned to her canvé 
After working for four years, the 1 
sults were a series of prints: “Po 
erty,” “Death,” “Procession of A 
gry Weavers Storming the Ownel 
Home,” “Death by Soldier’s Rifle 
the Weaver’s Home.” When th 
were shown in the huge Berlin A 
Exhibition of 1898, they caused 
sensation. The “jury” wanted 
award her a gold medal, but € 
Emperor thought her prints “too § 
cialistic.” Besides, they remind 
him of*eonditions that still existe 
A ye 
later the prints won a gold medal 


The proposal was vetoed. 


esden and a prize in London. 
ym that time on, Kathe Kollwitz 
s acknowledged as a great artist. 
She next turned to the Peasant 
x and the crushing burden which 
sad brought to common folk. She 
tured the downtrodden, crushed 
H their overlords’ brutality. She 
wed starving people in angry re- 
*, mothers mourning over their 
d sons, and the doom of prison- 
Of this series, a critic wrote: 
er silent lines penetrate the mar- 
like a cry of pain; such a cry 
never heard.” 
ifter these historical series of 
its, Kathe Kollwitz’ themes be- 
1e more intimate and _ personal. 
would see a child in the hospi- 
dying, and would try to capture 
sorrow and grief of the mourn- 
not once, but many times. In 


“Bread” is the title 
of the lithograph 
being studied by 
this visitor to a 
Kollwitz exhibit at 
the Galerie St. 
Etienne in 

New York City. 


her scenes of death, the mourners 
are never overdrawn or sentimental. 
Rather it is as though a curtain is 
drawn aside that permits one to 
look at something very personal. 
One of her prints shows a young 
wife’s feelings of shock and dis- 
belief on receiving the news that 
her husband has been killed. An- 
other helps the viewer to feel how it 
is to be hungry and have to beg, or 
how a mother feels when her chil- 
dren are starving. 

After World War I, the war in 
which her son Peter was killed, 
death became her constant theme. 
In those years she took up sculptur- 
ing, and though it was never her 
preferred medium, she did some 
fine work. Her most moving statue 
was a memorial to Peter. Creating 
the statue was for Mrs. Kollwitz an 
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Kathe Kollwitz 


experience deeply religious in na- 
ture. Afterwards Peter always 
seemed very close to her. 

Kathe Kollwitz, a Protestant with 
a liberal point of view, had broken 
in her youth from the rigidity of the 
State Church. Her father was a 
minister of liberal persuasion and 
so she had been brought up to think 
independently, and deeply, about re- 
ligion. The thoughts she set down 
in her diary were the long, deep 
thoughts of one who is constantly 
reaching out to a better life and 
thought, both for herself and for 
others. 


“Mother Feeding Her Child” 
by Kollwitz 


other.” 


_ was not afraid to die and that 


Kathe Kollwitz lived a long li 
She saw two world wars and e 
brought her heartache. In the mid 
of the second world war, her hu 
band died. Then her grandso 
Peter, was killed. She wrote: “ 
frightful insanity—the youth of E 
rope hurling themselves at one a 


Leaders of the Nazi regime d 
not like her work. Again, as wi 
the Emperor, it was too “social 
tic.” Her work was banned fr 
exhibition in Germany and she w 
forced to leave Berlin. Her ho 
of 50 years was bombed and # 
flames from the explosion destroy 
many of her drawings and prin 

The last three years of her fi 
were spent in a castle north of Dr 
den as a guest of the Prince of S 
ony. When her son Hans came 
visit her (at considerable perso 
peril) she would tell him that s} 


hoped it would be soon. She s 
to him of her dreams of univ 
brotherhood. To Kathe Koll 
brotherhood was the shining “ét 
of the iainbow” for men to sea 
after and attain. She ended her 
sonal search one day in 1945. B 
through her art the endless sear 
for understanding and brotherh 
goes ort vvyv 


Voman With Dead Child” (above) captures the power 
wl pathos of Kathe Kollwitz. She was a great artist 
da great person. Completely unselfish, she under- 
0d the nature of sorrow. Her gift for translating 
w she felt about sorrow has been matched by few 
tists. Social justice was at the core of her thinking, 
d she insisted on expressing it, even when it meant 
ile. Life, thought, and art were one and the same. 
or art was life as she saw it. 


Photo by Edward Wallowitch 


NTIL 16-year-old Gary’s mother 
became seriously ill, he reg- 
ularly attended Sunday church 
school, the church services of wor- 
ship and was active in the youth 


fellowship. 


All at once something 


happened. Gary became conspicu 
ous by his absence. 
While the pastor noticed that 


Gary was absent, he really did not 


know what had happened. He took 
for granted that he stayed at home 
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Gary 


hated 
God 


By Carl J. Sherzer 


to help care for his sick mother. TH 
minister never dreamed that Gat 
resented him. They had been go@ 
friends since the time Gary starte 
confirmation instruction. 

The minister first became awal 
of Gary’s feelings toward him op 
afternoon when he was visiting th 
boy’s invalid mother. She had @ 
pressed Yo the minister her coneer 
about her son’s attitude before Gat 
came home from school that day. 


“I don’t know what’s come over 
e boy,” his mother said. “He’s 
ianged so much . . . I can’t get 
m to attend church or the youth 
eetings. That’s not like Gary. I’ve 
ked him to tell me what’s wrong 
it all he'll say is, ‘Nothing’s 
‘ong, mom. I just don’t want to 
. We never had any trouble with 
n like that. I wish you would 
k with him, Reverend.” 
A few moments later Gary came 
me and ran up the stairs to his 
vther’s room. As he came in, he 
med at first startled at seeing the 
nister there. He spoke a short 
fello” to the pastor as he leaned 
2r to kiss his mother. 
‘I just now asked the minister to 
k with you, Gary,” she said 
edly. “I wish you would do that 
ime.” 
“Oh... all right,” Gary reluc- 
itly consented. 
(All at once aware of the serious- 
:s of the change in Gary, the min- 
er decided that this was the time 
do it, although he could see that 
ry did not want to talk with him. 
“If you will excuse us,” he said, 
king to the mother, “we'll leave 
room and talk.” Turning to 
ry he continued kindly, “Will you 
ne downstairs with me?” 
seated together on the couch in 
living room, the pastor said, 
ary, we’ve been friends for a 


. Scherzer is chaplain at the Protestant Dea- 
«s Hospital, Evansville, Ind., author of sev- 
tbooks, and a frequent contributor to YouTH 


zine. 


number of years. You know me 
well enough to trust me. Your 
mother is worried about the change 
in your attitude toward the church 
and me. Would you be willing to 
tell what has happened? I’d like to 
help, if I can.” 

Tears came to Gary’s eyes as he 
said, “I can’t talk in here.” 

“Will it help if we go and sit in 
my car?” the minister asked. 

Gary at last had a chance to ex- 
press his anger. “I guess you know 
Mom is going to die. She doesn’t 
know it but Dad does. And he told 
me. Why does God do this to my 
Mom? Why ... she’s only 40 years 
old. The doctors operated but it was 
no use... she’s going to die. I 
hate God. She’s so good . . . why 
does God make her die? You can 
go on loving God if you want to, but 
I hate him.” 

“And I suppose you don’t like me 
anymore because you think that I’m 
on God’s side, is that it, Gary?” the 
minister asked. 

“T don’t know 
Gary replied. 

“T can understand why you would 
blame me, too. I suppose I’d feel 
the same way if this happened to 
me. It is very difficult to understand 
and accept some things. There are 
times, too, when I have to pray a 
lot, when I don’t understand why 
some things happen as they do.” 

“You mean that sometimes you re 
not on God’s side, too?” Gary asked. 

“Yes, ... but only when I don’t 


. . L guess so,” 
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Did Gary have the wrong idea about God? 


understand. You see, we should ac- 
tually be thankful that God is good 
and is a God of love. When God 
created this world, he set up cer- 
tain basic laws by which everything 
in the world was to work, including 
us human beings. These laws don’t 
change. Many of these laws are still 
unknown to us. God has blessed us 
with minds to think and the desire 
to discover. We think we know a 
lot, and we do, but we don’t know 
everything. In fact you will always 
find something new to which we 
don’t know the answers. God’s cre- 
ation is a marvelous thing.” 

“Life is so puzzling.” 

“Let’s just say that sometimes 
none of us understands the myster- 
ies of life and death. We do not 
know all the laws of nature nor all 
the reasons for sickness or health. 
All the time, however, men and wo- 
men of medical knowledge are dis- 
covering new laws of health and 
new ways to help man combat dis- 
ease. But despite all this knowledge, 
we still die. When we don’t under- 
stand, we are inclined to blame 
God.” 

“Tl go along with you on that, 
Reverend,” Gary answered honestly. 
“It’s just that I love Mom. I don’t 
want her taken away. A lot of bad 
people live a long time. But Mom 
is good. She prays and she goes to 
church.” 


“Have you ever tried to think that 
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that is something you have to b 
thankful for... . 1 mean that sh 
is a Christian?” the pastor asked. 

“Well, honestly ...no, I haven’t, 
Gary replied thoughtfully. 

“In our confirmation instruction 
Gary,” the minister started to ex 
plain calmly, “do you remembe 
what we learned about God’s lov 
for us?” 

“Yes ...1 know God loves us, 
he said with tears in his eyes. Then 
after a pause, “Keep on talking.” 

“All humans are subject to dis 
ease. God knows that we must die 
so, in his love, he has provided — 
way for us to live. He sent his sor 
Jesus Christ, to show us the way h 
intends for mankind to live. You 
mother has found that way throug 
her faith in Christ. Her life is i 
harmony with God’s will for mat 
kind. Is that what you meant whe 
you said that she is a Christian?” ~ 


our cover story . 
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} future issues of YOUTH... 
Top teen pop poll 


A report of YOUTH’s survey on recording stars and discs 


Scientists look at the Christmas Star 
A strange phenomenon took place over Palestine 


Fresh new look on the newsstands 


Two bees in her bonnet 
t Story of a spelling champ and two national meets 


“What father knows now” 


> 


“Yes ... [’m glad that she is.’ 


YOUTH visits New York headquarters of teen magazine 


Robert Young, TV ‘‘Father,”’ writes about his own family 


“There is nothing to forgive,” the 


“You see, Gary, God does not minister replied kindly. “I do hope, 
-ke your dear mother die. Disease though, that when you need to talk 
2s that. But God takes care of her about your problems you won't hes- 
th the joys of the eternal life. itate in the future to talk with me. 
ule she is still living, God will be Together we'll try to accept this trial 
th her every day and every as Christians and make the best 


kit.” Otsitee 


‘{ should know that, Reverend,” “Thanks a lot,” Gary said sin- 
ry admitted, “and I hope you  cerely, “I feel better about it now. 


| forgive me.” I may need you a lot.” 


en-age refugees are a problem within a problem. One in 
‘ry four refugees is under 14 years of age. There are more 
n 40 million unsettled refugees in Europe, Hong Kong, 
Idle East, Korea, Pakistan, and elsewhere. That’s why the 
ited Nations has designated 1958-59 as World Refugee Year. 
rn and reared in refugee camps, some refugee children grow 
accepting their stunted lives as normal and natural. Since 
y know no other life, they have no regrets. On the other 
ad, there are those who become refugees when they are 
naagers—such as the hundreds of East German teens who 
tkly flee from communist rule and those thousands of 
ngarian teens who three years ago fled during the bloody 
olution. Today as refugees these teens tend to rebel or grow 
old too early and become dispirited. 
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how 
1 CAME 
tO WRITE 


BEN-NUuR 


BY GEneRal Lew wallace 


N 1875, when I was getting over the restlessness due to year 
of service in the War of the Rebellion, it occurred to me 
write my conceptions of the Wise Men. A serial upon t 

subject might be acceptable to one of the magazines. At tha 
time, speaking candidly, I was not in the least influenced b, 
religious sentiment. I had no convictions about God or Christ 

Well, I finished the proposed serial and deposited it in my desk 

waiting for a season of courage in which to open eam 
with the Harpers. % 

In the time of writing, never once did the possibility of } 

formal book occur to me. The first thought of a book occurret 
to me on a night in 1876. I had been listening to a discussiol 
of God, heaven, life hereafter, Jesus Christ, and his divinity 
Trudging on in the dark, a sense of theamportance of the ‘hell 
struck me for the first time with a force both singular 
persistent. 
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meral Lew Wallace was a soldier, 
alomat and author. He was a non- 
lever until a change took place 
ring the year he spent on research 
d writing of his most famous book, 
m-Hur, a Tale of the Christ. 
tblic interest in Ben-Hur has again 
mn stirred by MGM’s forthcoming 
‘sh production. Eleven book pub- 
hers have announced new pocket 
d regular editions of the Lew 
vilace epic. To remind us all of the 
thor’s original intent, we reprint 
-erpts from an article that ap- 
wred in The Youth’s Companion, 
bruary 2, 1893. 


My ignorance of it was painful... I was ashamed of myself. 
e mortification of pride I then endured ended in a resolution 
study the whole matter, if only for the gratification there 
ght be in having convictions of one kind or another. 
But the very thought of delving into theology overwhelmed 
I would read the Bible and the four gospels, and rely on 
‘self. But how would I keep myself interested enough to 
npel my thorough investigation of a subject considered so 
7? Then it came! 
[The manuscript in my desk ended with the birth of Christ; 
y not make it the first book of a volume, and go on to his 
ith ? 
~had my opening; it was the birth of Christ. Could anything 
more beautiful? As a mere story, the imagination of man 
; conceived nothing more crowded with poetry, mystery, and 
idents pathetic and sublime, nothing sweeter with human 
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how 1 came to wRITte BENn-hNhuR | 


interest, nothing so nearly a revelation of God in person. S¢ 
too, I saw a fitting conclusion. 

Viewed purely and professionally as a climax or catastroph 
to be written up to, what could be more stupendous than th 
Crucifixion ? 

But the unities are inexorable. And in this story there wa 
a lapse of 18 or 20 years—being the interval between the re 
markable appearance of the Holy Child in the Temple, and hi 
reappearance as a man with a mission. 

What was I to do with that interval? 

I scarcely dare tell you of my travail; but after weeks o 
reflection, at last I decided to use the blank to show the religiou 
and political condition of the world at the time of the coming 
Perhaps those conditions would demonstrate a necessity for 
Saviour. 

As to the constituents of the tale, there was no lack of ine 
dent, none of persons. Rome furnished.the politics, and mad 
the. evolution of Messala easy. Save the few pearls of fait 
glistening on the Temple steps at Jerusalem, there was nowher 
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‘suggestion of religion; out of the circumstance I wrought Ben- 
‘ur, his mother and sister, Simonides and Esther. 

The commitment to the galley, the sea-flight, the chariot race 
nd its preceding orgies were Roman phases; just as the love 
arking the Hur pursuit of vengeance by the son, and his easy 
ynversion by Simonides to the alluring idea of the Messiah 
sing a ruler like Caesar were Jewish. 

The derivation of what may be termed the Christian incidents 

apparent. Finally, wanting a connecting thread for the whole 
ory, but more particularly for the two periods so wide apart— 
at given to Christ the Child, and that given to Christ the 
wiour—I kept Balthasar (one of the Wise Men) alive to 
e end. 

Having never been to the Holy Land, it was needful not 
erely to be familiar with its history and geography, I must be 
ble to paint it, water, land, and sky, in actual colors. 

‘Ponder the task! Of the more than seven years given the 
‘ok, the least part was occupied in actual composition. Re- 
arch and investigation consumed most of the time. vVvVvV 
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do you know ho 
to make your friends like you? 


a teen quiz by Jane S. Singer 


how you can try to be more likeablal 


8 i 


For this quiz, we collected a group of young people and 


t them air their o pinions. These are the points they mentioned. 
lyswer “yes” or “no.” Then check your answers with how 
thers feel. 

| 


= 


in eee 


- Do you tell your friends that you have everything better 


than they do? [J yes [) no 


. Do you like to “hang around” even if you think you are 


not wanted? [] yes [] no 


. Are you willing to share with your friends? (J yes [J no 
. Do you play with only one friend? [J yes [) no 


. Do you prefer to play with persons younger than you are? 


C1 yes (J no 


. In a conversation, do you constantly interrupt the person 
' who is talking? L] yes [J no 


. Are you willing to pitch in and help when you see some- 


thing that needs to be done? [] yes [] no 


. Do you like to use dirty language? [J yes [J no 


. Are you told you are “boy crazy” or “girl crazy”? 


CL] yes LJ no 


Are you kind to other people and animals? [] yes LJ no 


. Are your feelings easily hurt? LJ yes LJ] no 


. Are you brave when you are not protected by an adult or 


older person? [] yes LJ no 


. Do your friends like you for what you are rather than for 


what you have? L) yes (L) no 


. Do you respect your friends’ religious beliefs? [] yes [] no 


(Now check page 30 for answers and your rating ) 
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New hope 
and a new home 
in Austria... . 


This teen-age refugee 

is studying a three- 
year course in carpentry 
and cabinet-making at 
the Spittal Training 
School in Austria. 


The school provides a 
home for 66 refugee 
boys and girls from 
“the poorest circum- 
stances’ and trains 
them to earn a 
livelihood. 


| 
| 
| 


! vocational school 
or teen refugees 


ASZLO is 15. Despite his serious, almost solemn expression, he looks 

much younger than the other teen-age refugee youth at the Spittal 
“ Training and Boarding School. He’s been at the school since April. 
; the longest period of time he has spent in one place in three years. 
*s training to be a carpenter. Laszlo came from Hungary. He was one 
the tens of thousands who crossed the snow-covered plains in the bitter 
7s following the abortive October “revolution” of 1956. He had left his 
ne village near Budapest with his parents. Near the border they were 
hted by a communist patrol and shot at. He escaped by running into 
hicket of trees and lying face down in the snow for more time than he 
1 remember. Later, he continued on alone and crossed the border into 
stria at Andau. Laszlo never saw his parents again. He was 12 years 
at that time. For three years his life was a nightmare of homelessness. 
*n a refugee worker for the World Council of Churches spotted him 
| enrolled him at the Spittal school. That was five months ago—a short 
e, but long enough for him to confide some of his problems and experi- 
es and to start feeling at home at last. Laszlo’s story is typical of the 
er boys and girls at the school. Each in his own way has experienced 
ilar problems which are uniquely those of this refugee generation. 
there is hope at Spittal—for a fortunate few. 
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for the fortunate few—homes and training 


The girls at Spittal have a two-year course in cooking, sewing, 
preserving and machine knitting. | 


HE training school at Spittal started in 1952 when the World Coune 
Jk of Churches purchased two old barracks standing in the middle of 
overcrowded, demoralizing refugee camp. Machinery and tools we 
bought from old British military workshops. Under the direction of Hei 
rich Kaltenbach, an engineer and himself a refugee, the boys set to wo 
rehabilitating the premises and installing their workshop. Today 66 boy 
and seven girls are enrolled at the school, now accredited by the Austrial 
authorities. Under eight refugee teachers, all master-craftsmen, the boy 
learn welding, cabinet-work, motor mechanics, carpentry and other trad 
Domestic science and dressmaking are taught the girls. In addition, cla 
room work is required of all students. On graduation they are lice 
to work anywhere and employers have waiting lists for them. The ne} 
three-story $103,000 building has been a major project for the students 
Much of the wiring, carpentry work and other construction is being dom 
by the boys themselves. “There is no mollycoddling here,” said Direeté 
Kaltenbach recently, “but we point with pride téshundreds of refugee youll 
who were thieves and vagabonds in camp and have now made good.” 7 


vvY . 
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A school staff 
member and boy 
study model of 
the new 
$103,000 
building to 
replace the con- 
verted stables 


now being used. 
t 


addition to vocational courses, both boys and girls 
dy a language, hygiene, history and geography. 
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may we quote you’ 


> [ll work right up to the end. As they lower the casket 
I'll sit up and say the final “out.”” —Alfred Hitchcock 


> I have told of my failings and mistakes, if only becaus 
I have found that failure is a far better teacher tha 
success. —Bernard Barue 


> Moral strength is not one act. A “‘good name” for an 
individual is not won by one good act, deed, nor in one 
day. Strong character is accumulated through time and 


effort. —Will Herberg 


> I wonder if Alexander Graham Bell would have invente 
the telephone if he had had a teen-age daughter. 
—Arthur Schildler 


(father of a teenager 


> A champion is someone who does better than he knows 
how. —Jack Dempsey 


> Getting married is easy. Staying married is mor 
difficult. Staying happily married for a lifetime shoul 
rank among the fine aits. —Dr. E. Harvey Flae 


>» A small girl went to church with her grandmother. When 
the collection plate was passed, the youngster gazed at : 
the assortment of bills and large coins and then quietly : 
deposited her dime. When they arrived home she re- : 
marked in bewilderment, “I don’t know why some people 
had to pay a dollar in church. I got a good seat for only 
a dime.” —Capper’s Weekly. 


» The world’s people spend five times as much on gambling 
as the U.S. spends on foreign aid. —Horizon 


» There are two kinds of concert pianists—the methodical 
ones with no heart, who never hit a wrong note; and 
the ones like me who give it all they’ve got, and some- 
times hit wrong ones. —Arthur Rubinstein 


>» The football coach, dejected because his team was losing 
looked down his bench of “substitutes and yelled: “Al 
right, Jones, go in there and get ferocious!” Jone 
jumped up with a start and cried, “Sure, coach. What’ 


his number?” —L&wN Mageal 
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in Tin Tin Puzzle 


+ Carol Conner 


ACROSS 
. Where Rin Tin Tin is seen to- 
day 
. Box 


. Not many 

. Soldier who found the first Rin 
ry. . 
Tin Tin 

. Noise to warn people 

_ Young dog 

Leo Duncan is Rin Tin Tin’s 


Perform 
Circular journey 
One way a dog moves 


SWERS 


Down 

1. Rotate 

2. The first Rin Tin Tin was a 
——— in more than 20 films 

3. Prize given a fine dog 

|. The player of a role 

5. Act the part of 

6. Kind of mail Rin Tin Tin re- 
ceives 

7. Choose by voting 

8. The first Rin Tin Tin was found 
during World —— I. 

9. Two voices singing together 

13. Grayish-brown 
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Question: Does cigarette smok- 
ing really endanger a_ person’s 
health? If it does, does that make 
smoking morally wrong? 

Answer: The other day I chatted 
with a 17-year-old who lives nearby. 
He tried hard to seem very non- 
chalant as he lit up. “Those tall 
statements about the dangers of 
smoking don’t scare me. I smoke 
because I like it. As for all the can- 
cer scares in the magazines, I think 
you are going to die whenever your 
time comes, and nothing you can do 
or should not have done makes much 
difference. .. .” He inhaled deeply, 
as in brave defiance. 

He may live a long and active life 
with never a symptom of cancer of 
the throat or lungs. At least his best 
girl hopes he never will develop such 
symptoms. But does he have the 
right to flaunt the findings of more 
and more studies on smoking which 
link some kinds of cancer, heart dis- 
ease and other serious ailments? 
Aren't we really sinning when we 
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Is social prestige 
more important than 
physical welfare? 


-months, Americans were consumil 


| 
deliberately defy the facts of life? 

When the first flurry of statistics 
studies definitely linking lung an 
throat cancer with smoking wer 
published about five years ago, mi 
lions of heavy smokers sat up am 
took notice. Many of them cut doy 
on tobacco, or gave up smokin 
completely. Even light smokers e 
down or quit. The slump in cigé 
rette sales was very noticeable. 

Then came all kinds of filters 
were guaranteed to eliminate 
hazards of smoking. In a fe 


more tobacco, mostly in cigarette 
than they had used before the sce 

The tobacco companies merely 
tight for a while and waited 
Americans to become scare-pré 
again. It had happened before 
and continues to happen all 

time. All of us like to feel that ¥ 
stand in such special favor that 
can defythe rules of life. The pe 
alty for ignoring these medical 
ings is not always certain death 


— @ aclinical psychologist 
| with special interest 
: in youth and their problems 


¢ a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


t as playing Russian roulette does 
: always result in certain death. 
The chief statistician of the Na- 
nal Institute of Health made a 
dy of the causes of death among 
¥,000 veterans and matched these 
uses with the veterans’ smoking 
sits. His findings reliably sup- 
t these conclusions: 
|. The death rate from cancer of 
lungs was many times higher 
ong regular cigarette smokers 
n among non-smokers. 
2, More regular smokers than 
smokers in the group had died 
coronary trouble and other dis- 
es. 
}. The general impact of smok- 
was greater for heavy smokers 
n for light smokers. 
smoking habits are largely social 
yits. They respond rapidly to a 
e will power. When smoking can 
anger your health now, or some- 
e in the future, why take 
nces? vvv 
opyright 1956. All rights reserved.) 


Copyright 1959. Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“IT nominate Fred for program 
chairman because he’s a young 
man with ideas and lots of drive 
and because we all know that 


nobody else will take the job!” 
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Teen Smoking Hit 
by Public Health Council 


If the present trends continue, 
lung cancer will claim the lives of 
more than 1,000,000 school children 
now attending school in this country 
before they reach the age of 70 
years. Lung cancer, according to 
the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, “is a rapidly increasing fa- 
tal disease which now kills more 
than 25,000 people in the United 
States each year.” 

In a resolution calling for “a 
broad educational effort” to prevent 
cigarette smoking, especially among 
teenagers, the Association’s 162- 
member governing council pointed 
out that “scientific evidence has es- 
tablished that excessive cigarette 


smoking is a major factor in 
disease” and that “public health o 
cials of the U.S. and many oth 
countries have pointed out the rel 
tionship between cigarette smoki 
and lung cancer.” 


Bright Students 
Backed by Study © 


Education counselors should 
vote plenty of time to the young pe 
son with non-academic interest 
But, a recent report from the C 
negie Foundation for the Advan 
ment of Teaching warned, this 
pect of the counselor’s job shoul 
not “crowd out attention to th 
who have indicated a capacity 1 
complete four years of coll 
work.” 


Fred Moore, 18, began 
seven-day fast to protest 
the University of 
California’s policy of 
compulsory ROTC el 
A self-avowed con- 
scientious objector and 
the son of an Air Force 
colonel, Moore said his 
father did not approve 
his protest. ““My father 
and I just don’t agree on 

“ the purpose of the 
military.” 


UPI Photo 


innesota Teens Launch 
lighway Safety Campaign 
Protestant youth groups associ- 
ed with the Minnesota Council of 
uurches are launching a year-long 
iristian highway safety campaign. 
1e campaign, announced at a re- 
nt Minnesota Christian Young 
ople’s Conference, will emphasize 
at Christians have a moral obliga- 
9n to be good stewards of life and 
operty—and consequently should 
safe drivers. The young people 
wided that drivers should exhibit 
» same courtesy in driving as they 
in person-to-person relationships. 
A windshield washing plan is one 
zeested project for church young 
pple. A youth committee would 
‘sh the windshield of a car parked 


/ 


at the church and leave a note under 
the windshield wiper, to the effect: 


“We're glad to make your win- 
dows shine 

“We hope now that the vision’s 
fine 

“Your driving, too, will be just 
right 

“Our goal is safety—day or 
night.” 


Communists Displeased 


With Vienna Fete 

While the World Youth Festival 
in Vienna last summer was not a 
complete disaster in communist 
eyes, reports indicate that it fell far 
short of expectations. Several per- 
sons who held key posts in organiz- 
ing the gathering have been de- 
moted; the next Festival has been 
postponed until 1962, and its site 
has not yet been announced (news 
analysts agree that it will again be 
shifted to behind the Iron Curtain). 
The failure to anticipate the strength 
of opposition to the Festival in Aus- 
tria is said to have been one major 
setback. 


A “spur of the moment” 
letter to Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev about teens and 
peace brought a lifetime 
thrill to Shirley Mayberry. 
14, of Nashville, Tenn. Her 
letter was printed in the 
Soviet newspaper Pravda. 


UPI Photo 
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ANSWERS: do you know how 


to make your friends like you? 


i—no. No one likes a bragger. 

2—no. If you do, you'll soon get the title, “The Pest.” 

3—yes. Voluntary sharing is a sign of growing up. Smal 
children say MINE, MINE, MINE. 

4—no. Of course, you are bound to find one “special” friend 
but it is important also to have many friends. 

5—no. One should play with his own age group. But als 
you must know how to take care of younger childrey 
too. 

6—no. Listening is an art. Wait until you have somethin 
to say before you talk. You might learn somethin 
by listening. 

7—-yes. Everyone likes a helper better than a loafer. 

8—no. If you do, you’re a real “square.” Beware of th 
kind of persons who you think are impressed by dirt 
language. 

9—no. To like members of the opposite sex is one thing 
but to be “crazy” is something else again. 

10—yes. A bully is disliked by everyone. 

11—no. Don’t be a cry-baby. 

12—yes. Stand up for yourself and your beliefs. Don’t stane 
behind others. 

13—yes. You can’t buy real friendship. That has to come from 
what you yourself are. 

14—yes. Everyone has a right to his own religious beliefs . 
even though they are not your own beliefs. 


How Do You Rate? 


12 to 14 correct answers: You have the characteristics of a popular 
or girl. Congratulations to you for knowing how to live with others! 

6 to 11 correct answers: You are going to-have some problems. Th 
through your answers. a ; 
I to 5 correct answers: You are missing some of the best things in | 

Better take a good long look at yourself, 
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VANTED: good creators 
of gargling gargoyles 


hop-toads with warts on their faces, lizards with horned 
beaks, and chameleons with bulging eyes? The dean of 
e Washington Cathedral, Dr. Francis B. Sayres, Jr., is inviting 
mateur sculptors from all over the nation to submit models of 
‘otesques, or gargoyles, needed for the Cathedral’s Gothic exte- 
or. Symbols of evil spirits in medieval times, the gargoyles will 
rve a useful, as well as decorative purpose, by holding water 
cuts that spew water from the steep roof of the cathedral into 
titers along its walls. Still only half completed (the cornerstone 
as laid in 1907), this great cathedral in our nation’s capital 
rves as a house of worship for Christians of many backgrounds. 
your gargoyle is accepted, it will be “carved into the stone 
bric of the Cathedral to remain through the ages.” vvv 


y you like to design strange, scarey-looking little creatures-— 
| 


’ 


n everywhere, 
ee ty new fees sel} critical of wrong-doing, — 
illing to work hard in your service. 
of us all 


t there are fellow teens who'en this very Gas have 
yahey, pee dige 


